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In  the  March  number  of  The  North  American 
Re:\tew  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  gave  expression  to 
the  pride  felt  by  himself,  and  doubtless  shared  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
United  States.  With  that  pride  no  level-headed 
Englishman  is  likely  to  quarrel,  even  though  the 
expression  of  it  is,  perhaps,  a trifle  overdone.  To 
most  of  us  in  England  the  industrial  development 
of  the  United  States  causes  no  surprise.  One  only 
wonders  that  it  was  not  sooner  attained. 

I chanced  the  other  day  upon  a little  book  by 
an  English  Free  Trader,  W.  P.  Adam,  published  in 
the  3^ear  1852,  and  in}-  eye  fell  upon  the  following 
passage ; 

“America  is  the  country  of  the  future;  and  no  legislation, 
no  restriction  of  ours,  will  for  one  moment  hinder  that 
development,  which,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  is  destined  for  the 
future  to  be  more  rapid  and  decided ; with  an  enormous 
unoccupied  territory,  with  a population  doubling  itself  every 
twenty-one  years,  with  a tide  of  emigration  setting  steadily 
towards  her  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  World,  with  a people 
as  enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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it  is  i Tipossible  not  to  foresee  the  brilliant  future  which  awaits 
her,  i .nd  the  folly  of  those  who  think  that  by  the  paltry  barrier 
of  legislation  they  can  for  one  instant  stay  her  resistless 
course  onward — a course  which  must  soon  place  her  in  at 
least  an  equal  position  to  ourselves  among  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  earth.” 

]f  Mr.  \V.  P.  Adam  were  still  alive,  he  would 
certainly  feel  that  he  had  a right  to  complain  of  the 
Uni:ed  States  for  having  taken  so  long  to  fulfil  his 
projihecy.  Consider,  for  a moment,  the  enormous 
advantages  the  United  States  has  possessed.  It 
has  had  control  of  a practically  unlimited  area  of 
virgii  soil,  intersected  by  magnificent  waterways. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  of  fabulous  value  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  easily  accessible.  Its  people,  by 
the  mere  fact  that  they  live  in  a new  country,  are 
largely  freed  from  that  tyranny  of  custom  that  in 
old  countries  everywhere  impedes  progress.  More- 
ove ',  the  American  population  is  constantly  recruited 
from  the  most  alert  elements  of  the  various  popu- 
lati  )ns  of  Europe.  You  may  get  some  of  our  ne’er- 
do-  .veils,  but  you  also  get  the  men  of  enterprise  and 
ambition,  who  are  willing  to  leave  their  homes  on 
the  chance  of  bettering  their  condition.  It  is  the 
ploiding,  unprogressive  man  who  refuses  to  move 
from  his  own  village  or  back  street.  Thus  the 
human  conditions  have  conspired  with  the  physical 
corditions  to  give  the  United  States  opportunities  of 


progress  such  as  no  nation  in  the  world  ever  before: 
enjoyed.  In  addition,  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  have  been  able  freely  to  call  upon  the  Old 
World  for  every  pound  of  capital  they  cared  to 
borrow,  in  order  to  construct  their  railways,  to  ex- 
ploit their  mines,  and  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

Two  farmers  are  living  side  by  side.  The  one 
is  mature,  the  other  is  beginning  life.  The  older 
man  is  cooped  up  within  a ring  fence  ; the  farm 
of  the  younger  has  no  fixed  boundaries,  but  spreads 
out  as  far  as  he  cares  to  drive  the  plough  through 
unbroken,  but  fertile,  land.  The  older  man  is  daily 
aiding  the  younger  by  advancing  to  him  stock  and 
implements  ; and,  year  by  year,  the  older  man  packs 
off  some  of  his  own  farm  hands  to  join  the  younger 
man’s  establishment.  It  would  be  a marvel  if  the 
younger  man  failed  to  overtake  the  elder. 

Probably  the  United  States  would  have  over- 
taken England  twenty  years  ago,  if  she  had  not 
deliberately  hampered  herself  by  an  absurd  fiscal 
system.  Had  she  been  a smaller  country,  these  fiscal 
barriers  would  have  delayed  her  progress  even  more. 
But  the  United  States  is  a little  world  in  itself.  As 
Mr.  Flint  points  out,  its  “inter-State  commerce  to-day 
is  the  largest  trade  carried  on  an}"where  under  con- 
ditions of  absolute  free  trade.”  It  has  been  able 
freely  to  exchange  the  semi-tropical  products  of  the 
South  for  the  products  of  the  colder  North ; it  has 
been  able  to  exchange  without  any  fiscal  inter- 
ference the  product  of  the  forest  for  the  product 
of  the  field,  and  the  product  of  the  mine  for  the 
product  of  the  mill.  This  complete  freedom  of 
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exc  lange  has  not  hindered  the  growth  in  the  newer 
Sta  ,es  of  manufacturing  industries  of  which  the  older 
Stages  appeared  at  one  time  to  have  exclushe  contiol. 
Till  j new  South  has  become  a keen  industrial  compe- 
titc  r with  the  old  hsorth  j and  the  centie  of  gla^it} 
of  ^"our  manulacturing  industries  is  steadilx  mo'N  ing 
sorthwards  and  westwards.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that,  if  you  had  enlarged  the  aiea  ot 
free  exchange,  if  you  had  permitted  }mur  manufac- 
turers, your  miners,  your  farmers,  and  your  tiansport 
agencies  to  draw  upon  the  whole  world  for  the 
materials  and  implements  which  they  require,  your 
inc  ustrial  development  would  have  been  e\en  more 

raj  Id. 

That  is  a question,  however,  of  argument  and 
speculation  too  lengthy  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
arlicle.  It  is  more  important  for  the  moment  to 
ca  1 attention  to  some  of  the  remarkable  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Flint,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  at 
dis  covering  that,  at  last,  the  United  States,  with  its 
bcundless  territory  and  its  seventy-five  million 
p€  ople,  has  caught  up  wnth  this  little  island  in  the 

ncrthern  seas. 

He  thinks  \ve  English  are  apjialled  at  the 
fa:t.  Not  at  all!  Some  of  our  yellow^  journals  may 
occasionally  indulge  in  a screaming  article  upon  the 
decadence  of  England,  but  sober  Englishmen  only 
read  such  papers  for  the  sake  of  amusement.  So  lai 
fi'nn  being  appalled  at  American  progress,  we  aie 
jnly  pleased.  The  richer  you  grow,  the  more  profit- 
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I able  wnll  our  trade  wdth  you  become.  The  more  you 

develop  your  industries,  the  better  market  will  you 

offer  to  ours. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  stands 
about  fourth  in  our  list  of  customers,  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  our  experience  with  Germany,  you  will  take 
more  and  more  of  our  goods,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, as  your  industrial  development  proceeds. 

, British  exports  to  Germany  have  risen  in  the  past 

thirteen  years,  with  scarcely  a break,  from  ^16,000,000 
in  1888  to  i’28,000,000  in  1900.  Yet,  on  this  side  of 
: the  Atlantic  as  weW  as  on  yours,  w^e  have  people 

! wiro  are  incapable  of  seeing  that  our  keenest  com- 

mercial rivals  are  also  our  best  customers,  and  that 
their  prosperity  adds  to  ours.  The  figures  of  our 
export  trade  with  you  are  on  the  surface  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory.  They  show'  great  fluctuations  year 
I by  year,  w'ith  a general  tendency  dow'nw'ards.  The 

4 fluctuations  are  partly  due  to  variations  in  your 

harvests,  w'hich,  by  affecting  your  export  of  cereals, 
affect  your  power  of  purchase.  They  are  also  due  in 
I part  to  loan  transactions  betw'een  England  and 

America,  wiiich  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  amount. 
The  general  tendency  dow'iiw'ards  is  probably  due 
! almost  entirely  to  your  tariff,  w'hich  forces  our  trade 

I into  a circuitous  route.  Instead  of  paying  you  directly 

i for  w'hat  w'e  buy,  we  have  to  send  our  goods  to 

! Brazil,  or  Mexico,  or  some  other  neutral  market,  and 

I leave  our  customers  there  to  balance  the  account  by 

sending  some  of  their  stuff  on  to  you. 
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A direct  trade  would  probably  be  more  ad^•an- 
tag  30US  to  both  parties  ; but  it  seems  almost  hopeless 
to  discuss  that  point  as  long  as  people  of  ability,  like 
Mr , Flint,  are  apparently  unable  to  grasp  the  element- 
ary fact  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must  be  mutual. 
Mr.  Flint  talks  as  if  American  goods  were,  in  some 
wa  r,  forced  upon  the  British  market  against  the 
wish  of  the  British  people.  He  is  entirely  wrong. 
An  .erican  goods  come  to  this  country  only  because 
we  call  for  them.  It  is  not  the  producer  who  deter- 
mines the  sale,  but  the  purchaser.  American  manu- 
fac  urers  might  load  all  the  ships  in  the  world  with 
Anierican  goods,  but  they  could  not  sell  a single 
ounce  unless  some  purchaser  wanted  to  buy.  Is  it 
nec  essary  to  add  that  the  British  purchaser  buys  only 
to  please  himself,  not  to  please  the  American  pro- 
diK  er  ? In  the  same  way,  the  American  producer 
sells  only  because  he  finds  a profit  in  doing  so.  He 
doe  s not  send  his  goods  to  Great  Britain  out  of  pure 
benevolence.  He  expects  to  be  paid  for  them,  and 
he  is  paid.  The  trade  is  mutually  advantageous  to 
bm^er  and  seller,  and  unless  it  were  so  it  would  not 
coi  tinue  for  a day. 

] ought  almost  to  apologise  to  my  readers  for 
pul  ting  before  them  these  elementary  considerations,' 
wit  h which  every  man  of  business  must  be  familiar  in 
the  daily  routine  of  his  life.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
cuiious  facts  in  connection  with  debates  upon  inter- 
nal ional  trade  that  the  disputants  frequently  seem  to 
forget  altogether  the  fundamental  human  motives 
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; that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  trade.  Mr.  Flint,  indeed, 

1 

i carries  his  forgetfulness  to  the  point  of  actually  con- 

fusing plus  with  minus,  profit  with  loss.  After  quot- 
ing figures  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  now 
sending  out  a greater  value  than  she  receives  back,  he 
says  : It  is  difficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  these 

■ figures.  They  mean  that  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of 

' goods  imported  by  us  and  produced  by  the  cheap 

< > labour  of  the  world  we  are  selling  to  those  cheap 

labourers  themselves  two  dollars’  worth.”  A little 
later  on  he  adds,  triumphantly,  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  shows 
any  considerable  trade  balance  on  the  right  side.” 
Must  we,  then,  turn  our  ledgers  upside  down  ? 
How  can  a man  grow  rich  by  giving  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  stuff  in  exchange  for  one  dollar’s  worth  ? 
Or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Flint  is  indifferent  to  national 
wealth,  and  thinks  that  his  countrymen  are  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  for  the  loss  of  50  per  cent,  on 
every  transaction  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
I acting  as  benefactors  to  the  “cheap  labour”  of 

Europe.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  United 
States  were  really  doing  such  a trade  as  Mr.  Flint 
imagines  even  its  splendid  resources  would  not  long 
stand  the  strain. 

The  whole  confusion  arises  from  a misapprehen- 

I 

! sion  of  the  part  which  money  plays  in  trade.  Money 

j is  only  the  means  by  which  trade  is  conducted.  Men 

do  not  empty  their  warehouses  of  wheat  and  cotton 

in  order  to  fill  their  strong-rooms  with  gold  and 
* 


Ax 
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sih  er.  They  sell  the  wheat  or  cotton  only  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  something  else.  The 
me  ney  is  merely  a go-between ; and  in  the  gradual  per- 
fecdon  of  modern  exchange  this  once  solid  go-between 
is  'apidly  losing  all  substantial  existence.  Transac- 
tiois  amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  yearly  disposed  of  without  the  transference  of  a 
single  metal  coin  or  paper  note.  Trade  is,  and  in 
essence  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  merely 
baiter — the  exchange  of  goods  against  goods.  If 
America  sends  goods  to  Britain,  the  exchange  is  not 
complete  until  Britain  sends  back  other  goods  to 
America,  or  to  some  third  country  from  which 
America  buys.  Unless  these  other  goods  were  sent 
back,  the  American  exporter  would  receive  no 
payment,  and  would  very  soon  get  tired  of  the 
amusement  of  exporting. 

That  is  why  Englishmen,  who  have  been  trained 
in  ;he  school  of  Free  Trade,  regard  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity the  development  of  American  industries,  and 
what  is  called  the  “ invasion " of  the  home  market. 
Ths  more  vou  sell  to  us,  the  more  we  must  sell  to 
yo  i,  unless  you  intend  to  set  up  as  universal  philan- 
thropists.  Even  so  we  should  not  complain.  It  has 
be<  :ii  an  enormous  advantage  to  England  to  be  able  to 
bu  ' your  wheat  at  a cheap  rate  ; it  wc>uld  be  a still 
gre  ater  advantage  to  get  it  for  nothing. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  the  alleged  in- 
ter tion  of  the  new  Steel  Trust  to  sell  below  cost  price 
in  England.  Incidentally,  I may  remark  that  the 
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leading  men  in  the  British  iron  and  steel  trade  are  not 
very  seriously  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  your  over- 
capitalised trusts.  During  the  past  two  years  British 
and  German  workshops  have  had  more  orders  than 
they  could  dispose  of.  After  all,  there  are  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  ; and  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  have  learnt  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  pays 
best  to  keep  the  larger  number  of  those  hours  for 
sleep  and  recreation.  British  and  German  firms  were, 
therefore,  quite  content  that  }mu  should  take  some  of 
the  orders  they  could  not  fulfil.  It  will  not  be  so 
when  business  slackens.  Competition  will  again  be- 
come keen,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
public  utterances  of  British  ironmasters,  they  are 
quite  confident  of  the  result. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  wrong.  It  may  be  that 
your  superior  natural  advantages,  and  the  superior 
mental  alertness  of  your  workmen,  will  outweigh  the 
load  you  have  placed  upon  your  industry  by  your 
protective  tariff,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry 
your  goods  across  the  Atlantic  and  underbid  our  pro- 
ducers. Even  that  prospect  does  not  alarm  us.  There 
was  a time  when  England  exported  wheat  to  the 
United  States.  For  a century  we  have  ceased  to  do 
so,  and  for  half  a century  we  have  been  largely 
dependent  upon  you  for  our  daily  bread.  And  yet 
we  go  on,  and  continue  to  smile.  If  you  can 
send  us  cheaper  steel  than  we  can  make  ourselves, 
we  shall  gladly  buy  it,  for  it  will  enable  us  to  produce 
ships  and  machinery  even  more  cheaply  than  now. 
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I Undoubtedly  the  destruction  of  our  blast  fur- 
naces would  be  a serious  matter  to  the  men  whose 
capi  al  is  embarked,  or  whose  labour  is  specialised,  in 
that  industry.  But  destruction,  as  well  as  con- 
struction, is  inevitable  in  the  gradual  development  of 
the  world.  Whole  industries  are  disappearing  from 
the  lace  of  the  globe,  because  new  inventions  have 
rendered  them  unnecessary.  Every  day  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  capital  are  being  scrapped”  to 
make  way  for  some  small  improvement.  The  human 
elen  ent  has  to  adapt  itself  to  these  changes,  and  is 
everc  day  so  doing.  Already,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
fore(  ast  a time  when  the  building  of  steam  engines 
will  be  as  extinct  an  industry  as  the  building  of  stage 
coaches.  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  American 
stee  into  England  in  order  to  preserve  British  blast 
furnaces  would  be  only  a trifle  less  silly  than  to  pro- 
hibii  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines  and  electro- 
motors in  order  to  preserve  the  steam  engine. 

Hr.  Flint,  however,  appears  to  imagine  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  American  producers  to  destroy 
one  British  industry  after  another,  till  there  be  no 
British  industry  left.  It  is  an  amiable  anticipation, 
but  he  author  of  it  does  not  explain  how  the  Ameri- 
can producer  is  then  to  be  paid  for  his  products.  We 
are  delighted  to  buy  anything  that  America  sends  us, 
if  it  is  cheap  enough  and  good  enough  ; but  if  the 
American  producer  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  to  be 
paid  for  what  he  sells,  he  must  graciously  permit  us  to 
go  on  producing  something  ourselves.  We  have 
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nothing  but  our  goods  to  give  in  exchange  for  your 
goods.  If  you  will  not  buy  from  us,  though  we  shall 
still  be  pleased  to  take  anything  you  like  to  send, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  interesting  question  of  how 
the  balances  of  international  trade  are  in  practice 
settled.  A very  cursory  examination  of  international 
trade  statistics  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  all  old  and 
prosperous  countries  there  is  an  apparent  excess  of 
imports  over  exports.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the 
most  highly  developed  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
vear  1898,  the  last  year  for  which  all  the  figures  are 
vet  available  : — 


! Net  1 

Net 

Excess  of 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

i Million 

Million 

Million 

United  Kint^dom  

410 

233 

177 

France  

179 

140 

39 

Germany 

254 

188 

66 

Switzerland 

! 4^^ 

31 

15 

Belgium  

82 

71 

1 1 

Holland  ! 

147 

126 

21 

Denmark 

20 

13 

7 

Sweden 

25 

19 

6 

How  is  this  apparent  excess  to  be  explained  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  due  to  the  profit  that  is  made 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  international  trade.  Take 
the  case  of  Great  Britain.  The  tables  of  imports  are 
intended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  the  value  of 
lb  the  imported  goods  upon  arrival  at  our  ports.  As 
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ac(  iirately  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  importer, 
tin  value  entered  represents  the  original  cost,  plus 
insurance,  plus  freight.  The  tables  of  e'vports  give,  in 
th  c same  way,  the  values  of  exported  goods  when 
they  leave  our  ]^orts — in  a word,  the  free-on-board 
pri  ce. 

If  the  two  figures  were  exactly  the  same,  and  if  no 
otl  ler  consideration  came  into  the  account,  there  could 
be  no  profit  on  the  exchange.  Ihigland  would  get 
ba'  'k  exactly  the  same  value  as  she  sent  out,  and  her 
merchants  would  consequently  be  working  for  no- 
thing. That  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Brit  ish  merchant. 
He  has  a weakness  for  being  paid  for  the  work  he 
do3s;  and  his  payment  That  is,  his  profit  — appears 
in  .he  statistical  tables  as  part  of  the  excess  of  imports 
ov  31*  exports.  In  addition,  there  is  the  large  question 
of  freight  to  be  considered.  The  shipowner  also 
wrnts  to  be  paid,  and  his  payment  will  be  marked 
in  the  tables  by  an  import  into  the  country  where  he 
ha  ipens  to  live.  It  is  notorious  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
Grsat  Britain,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
wl  y the  British  excess  of  imports  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  excess  enjoyed  by  any  other  country.  The 
payments  for  insurance  further  swell  the  British 
total,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  marine  insurance 
bu  iiness  of  the  world  is  in  British  hands. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  important  question  of  the 
ni(  vement  of  capital.  It  is  this  that  explains  why 
tilt  older  countries  have  generally  an  excess  of  im- 
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ports,  and  the  new  countries  an  excess  of  exports ; it 
is  because  the  old  countries  are  creditors,  and  the 
new  countries  are  delitors.  luirope  every  year 
receives  an  enormous  revenue  in  the  shape  of  interest 
upon  money  that  has  been  lent  by  her  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping the  Xew  World — tlie  L”nited  States,  Canada, 
the  Argentine,  Cliili,  JAru  and  L^ruguay,  Australia,  ' 
and  South  Africa.  India  also  must  be  classed  with 
the  Xew  World ; for,  although  her  civilisation  is  as 
old  as  the  oldest  in  Europe,  industrially  she  is  a new 
country,  and  has  to  borrow  largely  from  England  lor 
the  development  of  her  railways  and  factories. 


Of  all  these  manv  borrowers,  there  is  none  so 
insatiable  as  the  United  States.  Xot  only  have  your 
railways  been  largely  constructed  with  English 
capital,  and  vour  mines  developed  with  the  same 
assistance,  but  in  the  Western  States  many  of  the 
farms  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  English  capital- 
ists. The  annual  pavment  due  on  account  of  these 
loans  is  enormous,  and  explains  at  once  the  greater 
part  of  the  e.xcess  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  excess  would  have 


shown  itself  earlier  if  it  had  not  been  that  you  were 
steadilv  contracting  new  loans,  so  that  tlie  capital 
borrowed  in  one  year  often  exceeded  the  amount  due 
for  interest  upon  pre\  ious  debt.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  you  are  now  getting  to  the  end  of  your 
borrowing.  Your  railway  system  is  to  a large  extent 
completed,  and  your  population  is  now  so  large  and 
your  industries  so  well  established  that  you  are 
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probably  making  capital  for  yourselves  as  fast  as 
you  require  it.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  that  }^ou  are 
alrec  dy  beginning  to  pay  off  some  of  your  indebted- 
ness. and  to  make  investments  of  your  own  in  foreign 
countries.  While  that  process  continues  your  excess 
of  e>  ports  will  steadily  grow  greater.  But  when  the 
bulk  of  your  debt  is  paid  off  and  you  have  secured  a 
subslantial  investment  abroad  you  will  again  ex- 
perie  nee  what  Mr.  Flint  regards  as  an  adverse  balance 
ol  trade;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  again  receive,  as  you 
did  ^ rhen  you  were  borrowing  freehq  a greater  value 
in  ii  iports  than  you  send  away  in  exports.  When 
that  time  arrives  doubtless  there  will  be  people 
amor  g you  -as  there  are  now  among  us — to  declare 
that  ^’'ou  are  living  on  your  capital  and  hurrying  to 
natio  lal  bankruptcy.  In  a sense,  it  will  be  true  that 
you  • vill  be  living  on  your  capital  ; for  you  will  be 
parti  r living  upon  the  interest  on  your  investment, 
just  c s we  are  to-day.  If  it  hurts  you  no  more  than 
it  hu  ts  us,  you  will  have  little  cause  to  complain. 

The  people  who  imagine  that  an  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  is  an  indication  of  approaching 
bank-uptcy  may  profitably  examine  the  figures  of 
Briti‘  h trade  for  the  past  half-century.  It  was  in  the 
year  1854  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  began  to  enter  imports  according  to  their 
real  '-alue;  before  that  date  the  figures  are  useless 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the  forty-seven  years 
that  lave  since  elapsed  the  gross  aggregate  value  of 
the  i nports  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  amounted  ^ 
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to  ^16,029,000,000.  That  is  what  the  world  has  sent 
us  in  the  shape  of  corn  and  cotton  and  wine,  wool 
and  hides,  butter  and  bacon  and  eggs,  sugar  and  tea 
and  coffee,  tobacco  and  spirits,  timber  and  metals, 
oils  and  petroleum,  and  a thousand  other  things,  to 
feed  our  industries  or  to  give  pleasure  to  ourselves. 
What  have  we  given  in  exchange  ? During  the  same 
period  the  gross  aggregate  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  amounted  to  ^11,855,000,000.  Thus 
there  is  an  apparent  deficiency  of  ^4,174,000,000. 
If  this  were  reallv  a balance  on  the  wron^  side,  even 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  could  not  stand  the 
strain.  As  for  the  idea  that  some  people  appear  to 
entertain,  that  we  pay  for  our  imports  in  gold,  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  England  does 
not  produce  gold.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  import  in 
most  years  considerably  more  gold  than  we  export. 
During  the  period  from  1858  to  1900  our  aggregate 
net  imports  of  gold  amounted  to^i  56,000,000.  That 
is  the  sum  in  solid  gold  which  in  fortv-three  vears  we 
have  acquired  and  absorbed,  in  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous excess  value  of  imported  commodities.  Adding 
the  two  figures  together  (although  they  do  not  cover 
quite  the  same  period)  we  get  a total  of^4,33o,ooo, 000. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  stupendous  figure  has 
alread}'  been  given  in  advance.  It  represents,  first, 
the  profit  made  by  British  merchants  ; secondly,  the 
freights  earned  and  insurance  fees  collected  by 
British  shipowners  and  underwriters  ; and,  thirdly, 
the  interest  we  receive  for  our  investments  abroad. 
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deduction  has  been  made  of  the  capital  which 
.ill  continue  to  exjmrt.  The  figures  above  quoted 
d,  in  fact,  have  been  probably  more  than  doubled 
i had  not  during  the  period  under  review  con- 
d to  lend  freely  to  foreign  countries. 

. suggestion,  I am  aware,  is  often  made  that 
and  is  paying  for  her  constantly  growing  im- 
, by  selling  her  securities.  The  l)est  answer  to 
theory  is  furnished  by  the  London  Money 
mt.  Doubtless,  England  has  parted  of  late  years 
some  of  her  American  securities  ; l)ut  she  con- 
s to  lend  money  with  both  hands  to  almost 
r country  in  the  world.  Instead  of  a scarcity  of 
al  on  the  London  market,  there  is  an  almost 
:ant  plethora.  Though  there  is  a growing  scale 
penditure  in  every  class  of  the  community,  }"et 
nntial  savings  of  the  nation  are  so  enormous  that 
lave  continually  to  look  for  fresh  investments, 
may  or  may  not  be  a health}^  condition  of 
ty.  Personally,  I think  that  great  aggregations 
3alth  are  a distinct  evil,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
capital  is  held  in  larger  blocks  with  us  than  with 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  probabl}^  fewer 
i-millionaires  in  England  than  in  the  States. 

'or  our  present  argument,  however,  the  important 
: is  that,  whether  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Eng- 
is  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing,  it  is  a fact.  The 
A’ing  figures  are  carried  down  to  a period  before 
rar  in  South  Africa  had  begun  to  influence  our 
ces.  Tliev  show  that,  in  spite  of  frecpient  reduc- 
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tions  of  taxation,  the  national  revenue  had  enormously 
expanded,  and  that  the  national  debt  had  been  greatly 
reduced.  They  show  that  the  incomes  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  had  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes — so  far  as  these  are 
represented  by  deposits  in  the  savings  banks — had 
increased  nearly  fivefold.  The  figures,  lastly,  show  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  as 
evidenced  bv  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  such 
staple  commodities  as  tea  and  sugar. 


THK  rxri'ED  KIXC'tDOM  rXDER  EREE  TRADE. 


Year 

1859-60. 

Year 

1869-70. 

Year 

1879-80. 

\'ear 

1889-90. 

Year 

.1899-CO. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

^Million 

Million  £, 

National  revenue  ... 

70 

74 

79 

89 

120 

National  debt 

828 

800 

777 

(>91 

639 

Property  assessed  t o 
income  tax  : Gross 

788 

annual  value 

335 

445 

577 

669 

Savings  banks  de- 

posits   

41 

53 

7S 

III 

187 

ib^. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tea  consumed  per 

head  of  population 

2.7 

3-6 

4-7 

5.0 

5-9 

Sugar  consumed  per 

66 

head  of  population 

35 

43 

77 

91 

One  word  in  conclusion.  In  what  is  above 
written  England  has  been  compared  to  the  mature 
man,  America  to  a sturdy  youth.  The  analogy  is 
useful  from  many  aspects ; but  it  is  apt  to  be 
misleading  if  pressed  too  far.  Our  Australian 
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offsprini^  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  this 
analogy,  it  was  so  mucli  their  habit  to  speak 
of  Lngland  as  the  ‘^old  country,”  that  tliey  had 
worl  .ed  themselves  into  a belief  that  England  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  senile  decay.  When,  in 
1897,  Australians  visited  the  old  country  in  large 
num  )ers  for  the  late  Queen’s  Jubilee,  they  expressed 
theii  astonishment  at  seeing  on  every  hand  the  signs 
of  eager  enterprise  and  manly  vigour.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  a nation  as  an  organism  may  grow  old 
in  years  and  rich  in  comfort,  its  vitality  v'ill  suffer  no 
abatmient,  its  mind  will  not  falter  mu'  its  hand 
tremble,  so  long  as  every  year  a new  group  ot  active 
youths  and  smiling  maidens  steps  upon  the  stage,  to 
repkce  the  old  men  and  matrons  who  have  done 
theii  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  perennial 
succession  of  eager  adolescence  to  declining  age  is  yet 
interrupted,  or  soon  likely  to  be,  either  in  England  or 
in  tl  e States.  You  may  call  us  old,  we  may  soon 
begin  to  retort  that  you  are  middle-aged;  but  a 
thoiHand  years  ahead  there  will  still  be  boys  and  girls 
in  both  our  countries  to  fight  new  industrial  battles, 
to  fa:e  new  scientific  problems,  to  can-y  on  the  race, 

and  o laugh  at  the  talk  of  decrepitude. 

HarC)LD  Coy. 
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offs]  had  grown  so  cicciistomed  to  this 

analogy,  it  was  so  much  their  habit  to  speak 
of  ] hi  gland  as  the  ‘‘old  country,”  that  they  had 
worked  theinselyes  into  a belie!  that  Laigland  was 
begi  ining  to  suffer  from  senile  decay.  When,  in 
189;,  Australians  yisited  the  old  country  in  large 
nun  hers  for  the  late  Queen’s  Jubilee,  they  expressed 
thei  • astonishment  at  seeing  on  eyery  hand  the  signs 
of  eager  enterprise  and  manly  yigour.  Ihe  truth  is 
that,  though  a nation  as  an  organism  n ay  grow  old 
in  y^ars  and  rich  in  comfort,  its  yitality  will  suffer  no 
abalement,  its  mind  will  not  talter  nor  its  hand 
tremble,  so  long  as  eyery  year  a new  group  ot  actiye 
you  .hs  and  smiling  maidens  steps  upon  the  stage,  to 
replice  the  old  men  and  matrons  who  haye  done 
thei  - day.  There  is  no  eyidence  that  this  perennial 
succession  of  eager  adolescence  to  declining  age  is  yet 
inte  Tupted,  or  soon  likely  to  be,  either  in  hmgland  or 
in  t le  States.  You  may  call  us  old,  we  may  soon 
begm  to  retort  that  you  are  middle-aged;  but  a 
thousand  years  ahead  there  will  still  be  boys  and  girls 
in  loth  our  countries  to  fight  new  industrial  battles, 
to  face  new  scientific  problems,  to  carry  on  the  race, 
and  to  laugh  at  the  talk  of  decrepitude. 

Hak()ld  Cox. 
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